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TRIXIE DECATUR: 


"Before I heard of Pepe's, I 
never dreamed of making 
this much money in one 
summer. Now I'ma 
believer. I made 72,240 tax 
free dollars in four months. 
But that's not all, I met so 
many interesting people 
and walked the streets of 
such exotic cities. I love 
Pepe's!"- 


PEPE'S .. 
eb SE 
NOW HIRING 


ESCORTS AND LADIES OF THE EVENING 
*STREETWALKING FOR THE FUTURE* 


555-4264 


BYU's Unofficial Magazine for 10 Years 


Recruitment Meeting: 


We need... 
e Writers 
¢ Editors 
¢ Artists 
¢ Sycophants & Yes-Persons 


TUESDAY, 28th * 7:00pm Brimhall Atrium: 


Student Review is starting a Local Concert Hotline. 
Call 371-8400 and get setup for your FREE ad. 
Let Provo know where you'll be playing next! 
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_ Student Reviewis a 


independent student 


publication serving Utah 


Valley and its university 
communities. Because 


SR aspires to be an open 


forum, all submissions 
will be considered for 
publication. 


Views expressed in 
Student Review are 


presumably those of the 
authors, and certainly do 


not necessarily reflect 


those of BYU, UVSC, SR, 


The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, The Highlander, 
Kodell Carter and his 
Plethora of Venn 
Diagrams, Alton Wade, 
Blue Dogs or the 


Education Testing Service 


Epitor’s NoTE 


Welcome to the Year in Review '94-95. The articles contained 
capture what the past year has meant to us here at SR. We are now in 
out tenth year of pulication, and look forward to riding out the second 
coming and being transformed in the twinkling of an eye into the 
Millemiums Independent Forum for Student Thought. 

Here is a favorite Editor's note from the past year. It is Jay Scott 
Craig's note from Nov. 30 1994: 


A couple of weeks ago, I flipped through my old notebooks, 
manuscripts, and computer files, seeking and destroying pieces which 
might unnecessarily burden my Volkswagen or self-esteem as I make 
the long, post-graduation jaunt back to Texas. The task took much 
longer than I had anticipated, in part because I’d underestimated the 
sheer quantity I’ve written while at BYU. What really slowed me 
down, however, was the fact that I was actually reading the stuff—not 
just skimming through it. It appeared foreign, both in rhetoric and 
argument—as if it had been penned by a good friend, with whom I had 
fundamental disagreements. 

Then I stumbled upon a poem, bitterly scribbled nearly three years 
ago. A sentence—hand-written, though legibly—climbed up the left 
margin of the page: “I, J. Scott Craig, vow to propagate this work of art 
across the campus of this fine institution, even BYU.” I had forgotten 
about the poem, about the prize money audaciously foregone in 
submitting it. The vow, which had happily slipped my mind, was 
remembered; and as one who aspires to keep his word, I am now 
obligated to print the bilious creature. This I do with some remorse, 
though ultimately unapologetically. It is a burning of a text, but neither 
as a purgative, nor in Kafkaesque form. Are such gestures mere 
instantiations of the liar’s paradox? I cannot say, and posing the 
question offers little consolation. To the poem, then... 


“Tex Mex Rex” 


Old German engineering, 
poor brakes, no power steering, 
Andrew and I were nearing 
a bummed out Texaco. 
We spied Rex E. Lee through the choking dust; 
I slammed on the brakes, showering shards of rust. 
I cried to my partner, “Inquire, we must, 
why he’s in Mexico!” __ 


Andy yelled, “Rex Lee, we know thee well. 
Dread Sovereign o’er scholastic Hell, 
why at BYU, I beg pray tell, 

such coercion we do find?” 


“My Son, ’tis our noblesse oblige 
to hinder, hamper, and lay siege 
all dubious ideologies 
that decline to toe the line. 
“We all must grasp the Iron Rod— } 
’Tis solely this that leads to God. ‘ < 
So rather than to push or prod, 
we guide you with a silken chain.” 


“Dear Sir,” said I, “Omnipotence, 
free agency is our defense. 
If all shall lose and no one wins, 
shan’t we have grown having played the game?” 


“After you are acclimated,” 

Rex said, “you shall be placated. 

You shall see all that you hated. 
inside you can be found.” ~ 


Andy said, “His game’s semantic; 

Lawyers tend to be pedantic; 

Let’s not wax afraid nor frantic.” 
His reasoning was sound. 


“Adios, Sefior Lee,” 
quoth I, demurely, 
in Spanish, poorly. 
“Twas nice with thee to talk.” 


Andy settled in the sun cracked seat; 

Rolled up the window despite the heat; 

The smooth rubber pedals cooled my feet; 
We left Rex Lee to walk. 


mee 


J. Scott Craig 


UPB 


, Alma the Younger, having 

witnessed much insanity in 

my day, and being put under 
the subjugation of my parents do 
hereby write my record in order 
for the world to know what a 
party animal a supposed 
“prophet” son may be. 


1 


And it came to pass in my f/f 
19th year of life I was Y] | 


accepted to Nephi Univer- 
sity, in the heart of down- 
‘town Zarahemla, and did 
begin my attending in the 
order of maize cultivation. 

And it came to pass that 
during this time, the sons of 
Mosiah, being the largest 
brotherhood on campus and 
having the most ravishing 
females attending their socials, 
did accept me into their ranks 
after I passed a week of spank- 
ing, eating barracuda, and 
fruiting the dean’s hut. Upon my 
acceptance there was a great 
celebration within the campus 
and the brothers of Aaron 
managed to tar the Lehi Fertili- 
zation Administration pyramid 
with acacia leafs. 

And it came to pass that 
campus security did spot us and 
we did manage to escape by the 
power of our own hands, tying 
the security guards in lama cord. 


We then went and partied 
heavily over at Ammon’s hut, 
wenching much and trying out 
some pears we had left out in a 
hot container to juice for over a 
month. 

And it came to pass that my 
father did call me in and ask me 
how studies were and it came to 
pass that I did tell him that I was 
attending a local Nephi singles 
ward and he bought it. And after 


ACROSS 


1 Phonetically correct English spelling 


of the French word for tush 
5 Afancy name for a cow 
7 It comes from cows 

9 It comes from cows 

10 What a cow says 


11 What one says after eating a cow 


12 It lives in cows (and cats) 


13 The first sound in the word MOVE 


YOUNGER 


that ‘ meet- 
ing Thad to ° _ perform for 
a talent circus at the King 
Benjamin Arts Adobe Hut, but 
before I started my act, I formed 
a circle of friends and prayed to 
Buddha that Tricia may remem- 
ber to grab my crotch during the 
“Vogue” chant. 

And it came to pass that 
Aaron, one of the sons of 
Mosiah, came in afterwards to 
show us a plant he had found in 
the backyard, that when smoked 
causes strange effects. 

And it cam to pass that 
father was out of town, preaching 
to the people in the land of 
Bountiful, and so we had a 
raging party wherein we smoked 
the leafs of this plant and drank 
more fermented pears. 

And it came to pass that 
father came home early to find 
me perched over the bucket, my 
head sore and my stomach 


2, Soutids like schmagricultare 
3 “and on his farm he had a 


4 The name of a pet cow or a BYU President 


6 It comes from cows 
8 Acoiffed cow looks 


9 that embarassing dress your mother wears on Sunday afternoons 

10 Rhymes with the first name of the famous baseball player who hot the 
disease named after him, you know- the guy Gary Cooper played in "The 
Pride of the Ynakees" that one movie about the baseball player who got 
that disease, it was really sad, I cried 


<A Tan 


Ciark J. McBride PRESENTS 


THE Lost Book oF ALMA, THE 


4 the markings off the plates of 


turning in circles. And so father 
punished me and commanded 
me to read the whole Book of 
Lehi, from beginning platelet to 
ending platelet. And while I was 
reading I did scrape some of 


Lehi and rejoiced exceed- 

ingly. And the big game 
came around again between 
Nephi U. and Zarahemla U. 

And it came to pass that 
me and the sof, of Mosiah 

did go out andipiérce our 
noses in celebr. on of our 


U. and did go down and burn 
the Zarahemla mascot and 


Poor Fire Ant. 

And it came to pass that 
Omner, a son of Mosiah, did 
practice in the arts of herbs and 
vegetations and we did convince 
him to create a potion that 
would take the color out of hair, 
and so we did put this concoc- 
tion in the females’ watering 
hole. And so a great deal of 
females now possess long white 
hairs. And we did party heavily 
again when my father left to 
preach yet.again across the land, 
and we did take the plates of 
brass and use them as flying 
disks, and created a pattern of 
plates on the ground. We did 
spin an arrow that commanded 
us to place either left or right 
hands, or left or right feet on 
certain plates. For example, 
right hand on First Nephi 
chapter one and left hand on 
Book of Enos. And much fun 
was attained, and the plates of 
brass were slightly dented, so 
me and the sons of Mosiah went 


See "ALMA" ON PAGE 11 


great victory over Zarahemla 
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Or GREYHOUND AND FLAVOR FLAv 


ever ride an interstate bus, not ever. Not even if the only other 

option is watching reruns of She’s the Sheriff.’ However, that 
would make a pretty short column and it wouldn’t be all that 
funny. So I guess I’ll launch into a story: 

A message from an ex-roommate on the answering machine 
put me in a panic. “Public Enemy is playing in San Francisco 
tomorrow. You have 24 hours to get here, or we’ ll kill you!” The 
lure was more than I could handle. A chance to spend a week 
visiting with three close friends (Hi Kent, Pat, and Quinn!), 
watching Public Enemy, and greeting 1995 in an exotic, non-Utah 
location. Nothing would stop me. 

Well, almost nothing. My beautiful diesel Mazda had decided 
to take a Christmas vacation of its own by simply not working, so 
driving myself was out of the question. I thought of re-creating 
last year’s New Years magic by calling up an old friend (who 
we’ ll call Tracy), driving long distances together, and not speak- 
ing to each other for several months. However, Tracy’s car was in 
several pieces across the state of Idaho, and as a result we are still 
on speaking terms. 

While that’s all good and fine, it still didn’t solve my San 
Francisco problem, so I turned to BYU’s famous Accept a Ride 
From a Stranger Board. No luck. 

That left me to fend for myself in the hostile world of commer- 
cial transportation. Because I obviously hate myself, I called 
Greyhound to see what they could do for me. “If you leave at 6:00 
a.m., we can get you to San Francisco by 10:30 p.m. It’s only 
$100 for a round trip ticket.” I reacted ina manner that would 
suggest she had just offered me a handful of her own snot. 
“Click.” ; 

I called Southwest Airlines who put me on hold then told me 
all their flights were sold out. Delta said they could “get me there” 
for a mere $550, a price that I assume allowed me to keep the 
airplane after the flight was over. A call to Amtrak revealed that 
they may not even exist anymore. “Are you sure you want us to 
take you to San Francisco? Well, we can’t do it anyway, please 
leave us alone.” 

So I crawled back to Greyhound like a high school kid who 
was getting desperate for a prom date (not that I know what that’s 
really like). “That'll be $100, plus $5 for hanging up on me.” 
Rats! 

My spirit broken, I made my way to the bus station. I arrived 
60 minutes later than the suggested one hour before departure and 
just barely got on the bus before it headed out of the terminal. As 
we made our way onto the road, I had a frightening thought: I 
could be a terrorist. Nobody would know if I were or not. There 
were no security checks, no metal detectors, not even a rent-a-cop 
to look at: me sternly: They just put my bag in the, trunk and let me 
hop right on. As I sat on the bus, I could have easily been packing 
heat. 

I looked around and realized that most of the people around 
me probably were carrying some sort of firearm. The bus was 
filled with white men between the ages of 40 and 60 who all 
looked familiar in an America’s Most Wanted kind of way. I 
imagined that many of my fellow travelers had taken advantage of 
Greyhound’s unadvertised I Can Prove I’ ve Killed A Man 
discount. 

It was enough to make you wonder why you don’t hear more 
stories about buses getting hijacked. Answer: they’re so common 
the FBI views them the same way the US Forest Service views 
forest fires: “let them run their course.” 

My troubled mind was dislodged from its worried state by the 
voice of our bus driver, whose name, as near as | can tell, was 
“Safe Reliable Courteous.” “Welcome to Greyhound, today we 
will be stopping in every crappy little town in Nevada. I hope 
you’ ve got lots of nickels!” And stop we did. Wendover. Wells. 
Winnemucka. You name it, we stopped there. By the time we hit 
Battle Mountain, I was starting to understand just why a person 
would hijack a bus. 

Well, I got to San Francisco 18 short hours later, just in time to 
get locked out of my friend’s apartment, take all my luggage to 
the Historic Fillmore Theater, and hear Flavor Flav say some very 
unkind things about Ricki Lake. But that’s another column. 


if could pretty much sum up this column by stating, “Don’t 
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tarereviru WITH BRIAN FVENSONW 


BY ASHLY JENSEN 


@: What are the things people have found offensive in the book? 

A; I think there is only a very small minority who find the book offensive and those that 
have usually point to the surface details. There is an occasional graphic depiction of 
violence and a great deal of tension, but I think it is much less than in horror novels and - 
things like that. Also, there are some people who want more direction in terms of the 
moral content of the book. Somehow they think I don’t give the reader enough idea of 
how to interpret the events in the book. 

@: Do you think the problem with some people has been that they don’t understand the 
stories properly? 

A; Yes, a lot of it comes from not understanding the stories and wanting to force individual 
and misguided interpretations of the stories on everybody else. I think that was definitely 
the case with the anonymous letter. 

: What was your purpose for the violence or other things some 1e people found disturbing 
in the book? 

A; I guess it’s a book that en shake people up. It’s a difficult book in some ways, and the 
reason I depicted violence in the ways I did is that I was trying to make a distinction 
between what I was doing and what television violence does. I don’t glamorize violence. I 
give it in a very straight fashion and I think that’s one thing people find very difficult. It’s 
very quiet and very controlled but it’s not glamorized. People have a hard time when 
faced with violence that is quite authentic. They don’t know what to do with it. 

@: Do you think, with all the press this has gotten, people are misunderstanding what the 
actual content of the book is? 

A; I think that’s always the case. Every book is marketed in some way or another, is 
marketed by the press, with the book jacket and other things like that almost promoting 
misunderstanding, because misunderstanding often breeds sales. I think the press of 
course has chosen to emphasize certain issues as they’ ve gone along, and that has perhaps 
led to misunderstanding. But then again, that’s something the press often does. 

@: Do you think it’s a mistake to label the book as horror fiction? 

A: Yes. I don’t see it as horror fiction, I see it as imaginative fiction and as literary fiction. 
It has received quite a bit of acclaim as an aesthetically and artistically successful book 
and it doesn’t have much to do with horror at all. The way horror uses violence is very 
gratuitous, and there is no direction to the violence. There is nothing gratuitous or uncon- 
trolled in my book. 

Q: What kind of feedback had you gotten about your book from other BYU faculty 
members before the letter? 

A; Before the anonymous letter came out, many faculty members were very positive about 
the book. Even those who haven't liked the book as much have recognized the validity of 
the project and my right to do it. That has continued to be the. case even after the anony- 
mous letter. With the appearance of the letter, what becomes clear is that there is some- 
thing problematic about the way the university handles anonymous letters, not only in my 
case, but with other cases too. 

Q. Was BYU aware of your book’s content when you were hired? 

A: They had in my application packet several of the stories in the book. I talked about it in 
my various interviews. I made it available to several of the people in the English depart- 
ment. I discussed with several people in the creative writing section my fears about what 
people might think of it and was reassured by them. They were aware of it, and if they 
weren’t aware of it, it was because they didn’t bother to read the stuff. I did everything I 
could to make them aware of it. 

: So was there any hint then that this might become an issue? 

A: No. Quite the opposite. ' 

@: Has the feedback changed much since the letter? 

A; I haven’t gotten much negative response. I’ve gotten a lot of positive response and a lot 
of people interested. A lot of people see it as an academic freedom issue and perhaps a test 
case for academic freedom at the university. There have been those kinds of responses. 
There have been a few negative responses, like in the Daily Herald, in the letters to the 
editors there, but those are so unreasoned that I find it hard to take them seriously. In fact, 
most of the responses that are negative I have a hard time taking seriously because they 
are often ungrounded, ignorant of aesthetics and contemporary fiction, or based on 
personal taste. 

@: It also seemed to me that in many cases people commenting haven’t even read the 
book. 

R; Yes, it’s clear that in many cases people haven't read it. 

@: Have you spoken to Jay Fox or other administration officials directly about this 
situation? 

A; Yes. I’ve spoken to Jay Fox on several occasions and we are seeing what we can do to 
work things out. I spoke to Randall Jones, who’s the dean [of the Humanities College], at 
one point, and also to Todd Britsch, who’s the academic vice president. I’m supposed to 
meet at some point with Bruce Hafen and Rex Lee, but that hasn’t been arranged yet. 

Q: Who exactly is involved in making the decisions? 

A; I don’t think it’s clear exactly who is deciding. The university has said in print that they 
don’t know if they can support my next book. Before that there were implications that Jay 
Fox found the book problematic and that he didn’t want me to publish another one like it. 
Since then he has withdrawn those statements. Right now, it’s up in the air and I’ll see 
what happens as I meet with people. As a faculty member here, BYU has an obligation to 
make their expectations clear to me. If they don’t make their expectations clear to me in 
terms of my work, and make them clear to me in a way that others can be aware of as 
well, in case it has an affect on them, then they’re not living up to their obligations. - 

Q: Do you think poor communication has complicated the situation? 

A: Sure. There has been a lot of misunderstanding going on, both on my part and on the 
part of my chairman. Also, the press has complicated the situation tremendously, because 
every paper says something a little different, and emphasizes things little aay. 

Q: What exactly is at stake? Your job? Your next book? 

A; I was given notice that if I published another book like this there would be repercus- 
sions, and I’m not exactly sure what those are. Since then, that has been at least partly 
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withdrawn, and now I’m not exactly sure what’s at stake. Before I publish my next book I 
feel they should make clearer what is at stake. 

@: Are you postponing the publication of your next book until you reach a solution? 

A: No. I am moving ahead with it. It is out at a publisher now, and I don’t know if that 
publisher will take it, but I see no reason to halt at all. I hope we can come to a resolution 
before that, but they haven’t given me adequate reasons to postpone. 

@: Have you been asked to postpone it or modify it? 

A; It has been suggested to me that certain administrators, including my chair, think it is 
inappropriate to publish another book like Altmann’s Tongue, though their objections have 
remained vague. I think Altmann’s Tongue is a difficult book, but I also see it as an 
ethically and artistically successful book, and one that has a place at BYU. 

Q: So the administrators haven’t seen a manuscript of the second book? Are they basing 
their objections on the contents of your first book? 

A: Well, what will be objected to is me publishing another book that has similarities to the 
first. 

Q: Do you think this situation has affected your writing of the second book, or any of your 
other writing projects? 

A. I think so; it always has an affect on you. One thing that BYU has kind of counted on is — 
that by just making suggestions to faculty they can make them avoid difficult and contro- 
versial topics, and many faculty members have been willing to accept what I think are 
unfair or unjust restraints. But I wrote this second book before I had any idea there was an 
anonymous letter in place or knew there were any objections to my first book, so it didn’t 
really impact that. I’ ve written a third book which is a rough draft and I think there is 

some impact there. It certainly makes for a poor working environment to have this kind of 
questioning going on, and without those questions being clear. If you’re going to object to 
the book in ways that might affect my university position, I think you ‘have an obligation 

to object to it in aesthetic or academic terms. In the position I’m in now, if they object to it 
because they don’t think it’s nice, that looks terrible. It has quite an impact on how our 
school is perceived by other schools. 

@: Do you think BYU should regulate or be involved in its faculty’s 

publications? 

A: There are some things that we feel should be regulated in 
the academic freedom document, projects that criticize 
the Church excessively or counteract the Honor Code. In 
this case, none of those things are at stake. There has to 
be a certain amount of academic control at the 
university because of the nature of the institution, but 

I think that should be kept at a minimum. There has to 
be individual freedom as well. If we’re going to have 

a Serious university, we’re going to have to insure that 
individual academic freedom. Faculty have the ‘Tight 
to do sophisticated or unsettling work. 

Q: Does it specify in the academic freedom statement 
who regulates these things? 

A; It’s the administration, in a broad sense, but it’s not 
clear. The way the university works is that for 
continuing status, you go first before a vote of the 
department, and then everyone up along the line 
ratifies that vote or chooses to disagree with it. 
Then, if they choose not to give you continuing 
status, you can demand a hearing. 

@: Are you coming up for continuing status soon? 
A; Not until 1997, which will be my three year 
review. 

Q: What repercussions have you seen already, if 
any? 

A; I think there are a lot of people ‘who think the 
university has acted rather foolishly in this 
regard. It certainly hasn’t helped BYU’s national or local image. 
Q: What consequences do you foresee if you are fired or resign? 
A; Well, if I’m fired I think the consequences to the university will be i immense. I am one 
of the few here who has published with a first-rate national press, and one of the few who 
has received quite a bit of acclaim nationally for my book. I’m very active in academic 
publishing as well. I’ve published as much as anyone who has been here under ten years. I 
think the consequences might be that people will look at this and wonder whether BYU is 
really interested in having an academic university. And I think it will make it very 
difficult-it’s already quite difficult—for students in the —— program to get into first 
tate graduate schools. 

Q: What motivations do you have for dealing with this situation, rather than just leaving 
BYU? 

A; I think there are a couple. I think BYU will be a really good university if it is willing to 
commit to academic excellence, and I think it can do this without sacrificing any kind of 
honor code. I think that I’m in a position where I.can help them make that commitment to - 
academic excellence. Another thing is that I'd like to see if we can work the situation out 
in a way that won’t make it any more public than it already is, because it’s very harmful 
for the students, and in a situation like this the only people that suffer are the students. 
Any controversy sells more books for me and the more controversy there is the more 
likely I am to get a job elsewhere. The administrators are fairly job-secure and insulated. 
The people who are going to be really affected are students. If there’s a sense—and I think 
there already is a sense that I don’t think is justified, because we have a number of good 
teachers and scholars here-but if there is a sénse that BYU isn’t teaching its students as 
effectively as other universities, then students are going to have a harder and harder time 
gaining respect from graduate schools and getting into graduate schools. 

: Do you see a resolution in the near future? 

A: I don’t know if I see a resolution or not. I hope that the administration will be willing to 
work towards a resolution, but indications are mixed at this point. 
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everal weeks ago faculty from the 
a Department of Electrical Engineer 


narrator says that he then knocked Hoist 
down and killed him. He had been right to 
kill Altmann, he thought, the choice had 
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been a good one. Killing Horst wasn’t quite 
as clearly justified, he muses, but still, he 


eir ull, you know you have done 


promise of wisdom, of the ability to speak 
the language of the birds, if the narrator 
would eat Altmann’s tongue? 
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The class decided that it happens: the 
narrator kills Altmann, kills Horst, and then 


f BYU to members 
kind of image that 


1940s weren’ t the last to speak th : 


included learning to read (and even write) 
difficult and challenging literary texts? 


How To CHOOSE A POLITICAL LABEL 


by Val Lambson 

olitically 
involved 
people adopt 


labels. 


That way they can 
identify others with 
different views and know 
where to go for recre- 
ational arguing. Thinking 
people usually change 
labels at least once: 
Winston Churchill claimed that young people who aren’t 
Socialists have no hearts and old people who aren’t 
Conservatives have ng brains. The most popular labels 
are Socialist, Liberal, Conservative, and Libertarian. 

Socialists are the only ones who believe good govern- 
ment is possible. Other labels claim to believe it, but 
insist that government be limited in some ways. Not 
Socialists. Government should own all the means of 
production and restrict all aspects of individual life that 
conflict with the public good. If you’re squeamish, forget 
Socialism. 

Liberals and Conservatives share the view that 
government can brilliantly intervene in some areas and is 
hopelessly inept in others. They disagree about which 
areas are which. 

Liberals believe that government is good at regulating 
economic life. For example, many firms think that 
family leave policies are costly. Government wisely 
knows that family leave policies make workers more 
productive. So firms must be forced to adopt them for 
their own as well as the workers’ good. Silly firms. 

~ Conservatives believe 
in the moral force of law, 
or in other words, that 
government is good at 
legislating morality. For 
example, they think that 
government should pass 
laws regarding abortion, 
gambling, and how many 
wives a man may have. 

Liberals and Conserva- 
tives can be difficult to 


distinguish in practice because Liberals 
believe that the government should legislate 
some kinds of morality while Conservatives 
believe that the government should inter- 
yene in some aspects of the economy. There 
seem to be no guiding principles. Well, 
maybe some: Conservatives are more likely 
to favor tobacco subsidies if they are from 
North Carolina and steel tariffs if they are 
from Utah. 

Libertarians believe the best government 
governs 
least. They 
concede that 
government 
should 
provide 
national 
defense and 
a court 
system, but 
that’s about 
it. Govern- 
ment should 


_ not intervene in economics or morality. 


Libertarians believe free markets work and 


‘that people (like Ted Kennedy, Pat 


Buchanan, Joseph Smith, and Governor 
Boggs) can have different notions of 
morality, so people should be free to make 
their own decisions as long as they don’t 
harm others. 

Now for some advice to those choosing a 


label for the first time. Being a Socialist is 


the most fun. You sing great songs—just 
take a look at the old International Workers 
of the World Song Book—and you partici- 
pate in exhilarating marches. Civil disobedi- 
ence allows you to meet a lot of interesting 
people (although most of them have no sense 
of humor). The best part is that there is a 
clear enemy: come the revolution all the 
capitalists will die and utopia will result. 


Being a Libertarian is a lot less fun: you have to admit that utopia 
is not an option. However there is the satisfaction of adopting a 
pragmatic and principled philosophy. The resulting “more rational 
than thou” demeanor can put people 
off at parties, but a lot less than 
threatening to kill them come the 
revolution. 

Avoid the mushy middle. You 
have to read the Democratic or 
Republican platform every four years 
to see if they still agree with you. 
(And then you end up voting for a 
candidate who ignores the platform.) 
If you think government is good at 
solving problems, be a Socialist. If 
you’re old enough to know better, be 
a Libertarian. It’s been said before: the only things in the middle of 
the road are white lines and dead skunks. 
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MW: So how do you eat? 
SO: Huh? 
MW: You've quit your day job and devote 
yourself to your films. So how do you put 
food in your mouth while still making the 
films you want? 
SO: I quit my day job about two years ago. 
Now I do what I want to do, and some 
people pay me for it. ve been lucky 
enough to get hold of some grant money 
from some very nice people. (No film- 
maker ever tells where he gets his grants 
from.) Some nice people have believed in 
what I’ ve been doing and have been giving 
me money to do what I want to do and do it 
the way I want to do it-which is the 
luckiest thing in the world. So that’s how I 
pay. And I do a little bit of work in free- 
lance filmwork. So when Hollywood films 
come through town... 
MW: Halloween 666? 
SO: Halloween 666. I worked two or three 
days on that and a few days on that always 
pays the bills for quite a while because 
Hollywood pays well. But that’s not where 
my interests lie. 
MW: So were they filming here or in 
Hollywood? 
SO: In Salt Lake. The whole thing. Most of 
the Halloween shows have been shot in 

alt Lake. 

W: Really? 

SO: Oh yeah, and this one was great. 
(extreme sarcasm) 
MW: I'll have to rent the old ones and see. 
SO: But it’s the grant money thing. I like 
to look at it more like this: I have really 
chased what I’ ve wanted to do, and it has 
paid off. I haven’t had a backup plan. But I 
think the reason I’ve been sexual... 
MW: (hearty laugh) 
SO: Excuse ‘me...I’ve been successful, is 
because I’ ve been chasing it as hard as I 
could. People have been responding to 
what I’ve been doing. I don’t know why. I 
didn’t try to make anything really market- 
. able. That’s not what I want to do. I just 
want to sit at a coffee table and talk to 
interesting people and put it on film. And 
people have liked it. It’s working out. I 
don’t know if it'll work forever, but it’s 
working now. So I'll just be happy. 
MW: Have any of your documentaries 
been profitable? What's Potter’s Meal 
doing lately? 
SO: The Potter’s Meal slowly brings 
money back to me. It continues to sell to 
art centers and universities and schools. I 
get checks in the mail, people have seen the 
movie and want to buy it. I may have made 
money off that film. It’s still being shown. 
MW: Where? 
SO: In art schools, art classes. The weird- 
est things happen. I just got a call, some 
guy from Florida had seen it at some 
conference. We don’t know how he got the 
tape, but he had seen it at some conference 
and wanted a copy for himself. ve heard 
of businesses using it for a motivational 
thing. 
MW: Businesses? 
SO: Yeah, they showed it at some manag- 
ers meeting, it doesn’t make any sense to 
me. But it shows up everywhere. 
MW: TV? 
SO: Not yet. 
MW: So what's up with Hoop Dreams not 
getting nominated? 
SO: Oh, Hoop Dreams didn’t get nomi- 
nated, Roger and Me didn’t get nominated, 
Hearts of Darkness, The Thin Blue Line 
didn’t get nominated. As a documentary 
guy, I respect those films. All those films 
were good and very popular documentaries 
and none of them got nominated. I loved 
Hoop Dreams and think it should have 
gotten nominated. 
MW: It seemed that their only crime was 
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they made a good 
film that people 
wanted to see. 

SO: I don’t know. 
The documentary 
section for the 
Academy Awards 
has always been a 
little weird. I wasn’t 
too shocked by it. I 
thought it was 
really stupid, 
though, that they 
wanted to get Best 
Picture. But I think 
they should have 
gotten a Best 
Documentary 
nomination. 

MW: I thought it 
was one of the best 
films I’ve seen all 
year... In your 
previous movies, I 
noticed a theme. 
Like in Upward 
Vertical Movement 
and Potter’s Meal, I 
thought they were 
both nuts when I 
saw the film. But by 
the end, I respected 
the both of them 
because they had 
very strong sets of 
beliefs and aligned 
their whole lives so 
they could live by 
them. They some- 
how made it fit. Do 
you select your 
subjects because 
you feel a certain 
affinity for them? 
SO: That’s a cool 
observation. What 
was the question? 
MW: I don’t know. 
I just wanted to 
bounce that idea off 


of you. I guess what I’m getting at is that I 
can see some of those traits in you. For 
instance, you want to make your films your 
way, regardless of whether or not they 
make money. So you’ ve arranged your life 
so you can do that, even though it would 
seem impossible to do. I don’t know if 
there’s a question there, just say something. 
SO: Well, every person I’ve made a movie 
about, I’ve been nuts about their ideas, I 
think they’re the coolest. When I did the 
film about the rock climber, I thought he 
was funny, I thought he was entertaining. I 
thought, “I just want to sit back and watch 
this guy for teh minutes. That’s what I want 
this film to be about. It'll give me an 
excuse to hang out with him and hear his 
jokes and watch him get wacky.” With 
Bennion (Potter’s Meal) I just thought, 
“This guy’s got some great ideas.” Now 
I’m doing a piece about Paul Cox and I’m 
just blown away by his ideas. 

MW: He spoke in a class of mine. It was 
incredible. 

SO: My whole life seems to be finding 
incredibly interesting people that are very 
passionate about what they’re doing, and 
then hanging out with them. I’ ve been 
accused of having an “organic” style of 
filmmaking. I don’t know what that means, 
but it felt like a compliment to me. 

MW: So when’s the Paul Cox thing = 
coming out? 

SO: This summer, hopefully. The name of 
the film is going to be “Consider the 
Lilies.” Basically what we’re going to do is 
spend an hour talking about plants. An 
hour with plants! In the beginning of the 
film, Paul says, “When Jesus says, ‘con- 
sider the lilies,’ it wasn’t just poetic 
expression, it is an imperative.” It’s going 
to be cool. I’ ve been to Samoa twice with 
him. The second time we went to hang out 
with the healers in Samoa and watch them 
do their work. We went through the rain 
forest, got rained on. Everybody got sick, I 
didn’t get too sick. It changed my life. 
There’s some interesting things going on in 
Samoa, it’s absolutely incredible. 

MW: Working on anything else? 


(SEE OTHER SIDE) 


SO: I’m doing one 


about the artist who 


did the piece at the 
art museum at 
BYU. A New York 
artist, non-LDS. He 
did this piece called 
“Seer.” Real 
interesting piece of 
art. I’m doing a 
piece about him. 
That’s one of the 
only films where 
someone called me 
and said, “would 
you like to do a film 
about this guy?” I 
lucked out because 
this guy was very 
passionate, very « 
cool, very entertain- 
ing. It was kind of 
risky, but you take 
what you can when 
you're an indepen- 
dent buy. It turned 
out to be really, 
really good. 

MW: What’s the 
guy’s name? 

SO: Brower 
Hatcher. But those 
are my short-term 
projects. There are 
two longer ones. 
One of them should 
take at least ten 
years, the other 
about five. One of 
them is about this 
guy in law school, a 
huge guy, and the 
funniest man I ever 
met. One of the 
smartest, also. He 
says he’s going to 
be a millionaire and 
sue everybody he 
can get his hands 
on. So I go visit him 
every three to six 
months. I’m 
convinced that in — 
ten years he'll be a 
millionaire, or in 
prison...he’ll be ~ 
somewhere interest- 
ing. 

MW: So he’s nota 
man hurtling 
towards medioc- 
rity? 

SO: No, no. 
Hurtling towards 
mediocrity. Can I 
quote you on that? I 
like that. So 
anyway, I’m also 
working on this 


Quinn thing, should: 


I talk about that? 
MW: Sure. | 

SO: Last year I was 
in the mood for 
some local music. I 
go to see Kim 
Simpson, and 
there’s some guy 
playing before him. 
I didn’t even look at 
the name. I inten--. 
tionally bought my- 
ticket late and went 
away in hopes I 
would miss this 
guy. I only wanted 
to see Kim. I ended 
up stumbling in and 


seeing this guy named Quinn Luke. First 
song, I thought, “this guy’s pretty good.” 
Second song, I was blown away. Third 
song, I went nuts. I thought, “this guy is the 


most talented guy I have ever seen.” I try to 


explain what he’s like to people, and I say, 
“if you could cross Stevie Wonder and. 
Lucianno Pavarotti, this is what you would 
get.” I was blown away. I knew I had to do 
something on film with this guy, I didn’t 
know what. So I decided, they’re (the 
members of Lamont Central) moving to 
San Francisco, I'll go visit them every six 
months, and it'll be an interesting film. I 
don’t know what'll happen, but I’m 
-convinced he’ll be bigger than the Beatles. 
As a matter of fact, they’re all really 
talented. Pat (Campbell) and Kent (Carter) 
are great to talk to. They’ re ali really 
intensely into music and I think they’re all 
going to make it. 

MW: J agree. 

SO: It’s really cool to hang out with 
musicians. I ve never hung out with real 
musicians before. These guys are real 
musicians. These guys are really excited 
about going for it and putting everything on 
the line. It’s intense. 

MW: They’ ve got some new songs. 

SO: Oooh. We have to go out there. Are 
you ready for a road trip? 

MW: Name your day. 

SO: We have to go! People in newspaper 
land should know that you and I hung out 
together in San Francisco—overeating and 
making 

movies. Big fun. 

MW: I was being Best Boy, right? 

SO: Oh yeah, I’ve declared you Best Boy 
for everything I do now. You really are the 
Best Boy. % 
MW: Swimpigs said I could be Best Boy if 
they put out another album. I’m pretty 
excited. 

SO: You'll do well. 

MW: Thanks. 

SO: This is exciting to me. I’m at a point in 
my career where sometimes at night, I can’t 
sleep. I’m so excited about it. I just feel 
that I’m someone incredibly blessed, and 
incredibly lucky to be able to survive and 
make a little bit of a living doing exactly 
what I want to do. It’s a good thing. It 
doesn’t happen to everybody. 

MW: That sounds like a good end for an 
interview. 

SO: We should mention my wife, Noelle. 
And my dog. I guess we should also - 
mention something about 3200 K’s. 

MW: I have written here that 3200 K’s is a 
movie. 

SO: I really like the idea of doing an 
interview or making a film about some- 
thing but not addressing the subject until 
the end. It seems more interesting that way. 
MW: Well, I think we just did it. 
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When temping paid better than Pell Grants, Sue and I moved from Sunset to the Haight. 
One bdmm., clean, sunny,laundry, cat OK. Each day we took the MUNI in together and went 
to our job du jour. We worked law firms, insurance agencies, HMO’ s. We gave our days away 
at $8 an hour. Then Sue went up to $12, She knew PageMaker like it was family. 

I bought two ties. One had red spirals, the other gold embroidered fish. Each day, I chose 
the best tie for the job. I wore the red tie to answer phones for Surefire Towing. I wore the fish 
tie to file insurance policies on microfilm at Alexander Hamilton. No matter where she got 
called, Sue wore a white, scoopneck blouse anda wrap around Indian skirt. She’ d only change 
her underwear. 

We walked nearly every night. Around the comer onto Ashbury, up to Haight, over to 
Stanyan and back down. Sue blew out the side of her mouth. She wisecraked about the 
sidewalk traffic. Colored neon signs sucked us into cafes, candle shops, and used record 
stores. Sue put things on hold just to spite me. Rain sticks, menorahs, Neil Sedaka. 


Weare 
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After walks, we played last-one-is-a-rotten-egg. I spilled latté up the stairs. Sue slid in on 
the doormat. We said, “Honey, I’m home.” 

Sue wrote “Return to Sender” on her Independent Study packets and her Columbia House 
mailers. “Just call them,” I said. 

“T’m proving something,” she said. 

She was, but I didn’t know what. 

One early morning, I began to feel bedsprings in my back. I sat up and read the paper. I read 
classifieds and lifestyles. I drank orange juice from a plastic pitcher. Sue snored. 

I came in, already dressed, as Sue stepped out of the shower. “Girl, you look finer than a 
new set of snow tires,” I said. Balls of water beaded on her shoulders like on fresh lettuce. She 
kissed me from a distance and pulled on her earring. 

That day, Sue called from her job, “Am I getting you in trouble?” 

“This is only my second day here.” 

“No lunch today then?” 

“T’ ve got too much. Dinner.” 


That evening, we got Edwardo’s thin crust pizza with tomatoes and mushrooms. Crumbs 
and cardboard lay spent on the floor. We shared a cracked viny] recliner and flipped channels. 
I stepped in front of the t.v., turned into a shadow and performed, moving my mouth to the 
Home Shopping Network. Sue said, “C’ est bien avec nous.” I could feel myself trying. 

The first thing Captain Don said to us was, “Howdy neighbors.” He had been sleeping on 
our stoop the past few nights. This time we woke him from a noonday nap. Captain Don wore 
rusty jeans and a blue cap with gold embroidering that read “U.S.S. California.” He said he’d 
watch our car for $5 a week. I’d heard about this sort of thing. Sue shrugged a shoulder. 

“Where you from?” he said. 

“Salt Lake City,” Sue said. 

“Oh sure, I spent the summer back there in 1967. Fifth South off ramp and all that. Sure.” 
He was wiping the windshield of Sue’s ‘86 Civic with a paper towel. He bit the inside of 
his chegk, making a white dimple. 


Suetrusted t. ! the car. She said there was something sexy about him, so what 


the hell. After a while we stopped paying him and took him to Chabela’s once a week. We ate 
burritos there as fat and Mexican as the women that made them. 

Summer came and we started leaving our windows open at night. One night, we zipped our 
sleeping bags together and slept in front of the t.v. Sue slept in ared Stanford sweatshirt. I wore 
a flannel shirt.and tube socks. I woke up with her hair stuck to my face and my socks hanging 
from my toes. Outside,.Captain Don sang: 

I’m sittin on this bar stool 

Talkin like a damn fool 

Got the twelve o’clock news blues. 

The Bay breeze haggled the clouds that afternoon. The phone was off the hook. We played 
Rack-O on the stoop below our apartment. “Rack-O,” I said. Sue pulled a pen from her hair 
and did math on her hand. Across the street, blue chalk on the sidewalk read “I got a haircut 
today and I hate it Signed, Melinda.” I watched the girls double dutch. 

“I wonder which one is Melinda,” I said. 

“The one in green,” Sue said. 

Sue made like she was shooing flies from her face. “Louis L’ Amour couldn’ t write to save 
a life,” she said. She had her thumb in a blunt paperback. 


See "WANTING IT" ON PAGE 12 
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Late August, windows down, alpine highway 
unwinding under a plush, do-nothing sky. 
For company, there’s a drawling DJ from Cheyenne 
_with the stoutness of God in his voice. 
Listen long enough and each fencepost 
starts looking like a radiant Mary. 
‘Then flames bloom, cartoonish 
and impossible, in your rear-view— 
your hammered-together trailer on fire. 
First thing: pull over and unhook. © 
This is a test case, only everything 
burning is yours. Work shirts 
- letting go of their stitches, 
letters turning to petroglyphs of ash. 
Try dirt, or maybe a hunter’s jacket. 
And if in a slurry of motion, 
__. the afternoon tilts, then slides away, 
let it go. Ignore the tattooed trucker 
running with a shovel, the extinguisher 
and water jugs, the shimmer of voices 
squawking Mercy, mercy and How in Hell’s name? 
Wait for quiet, steam lifting on a broken 
___ breeze. Look it over—burnt towels 
___ and bedding, pants shorn off at the knee, 
the melted ganglia of neckties. Inhale. 
Is it loss you smell, or you body’s salt 
____ burned into something darker and more pure? 
Take a few steps. Think of rivers. 
_ Follow the delicate ash drifting 
over fences and fields, over a dazed 
cluster of Holsteins chewing again 
what they’ ve already swallowed. 
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My feet carved an invisible path 
of shortcuts until I knew every 


geranium petal and rusted croquet hoop - 


and how to spell fifty-two names. 

I was learning the mathematics 

of adulthood, how to multiply myself 
for Christmas tips and divide out 
reprimands. And though I grew lighter 
with each paper I threw, I felt 

the same sky, the same bruised infinity 
pressing down. And only peeling paint 
to help me navigate my happiness. 
Every customer was a story problem 
wearing x’s and y’s like hidden quills. 


Do you wait to collect from Old Lady Perkins 


until after she buries her husband? 

Do you tell the Colonel you scratched 
his restored cherry Corvair? 

Yes, and no. Whatever helps you 
balance the month. Compensations? 
Maybe a thank you, or a sweating 

can of soda. And the things I found— 
women’s nylons tied in a bow, 

then John Sousa sheet music. 

And one day, stepping past a swing set, 
a goat head. Fleshy, one-eared, it lay 
in the mums, like a dimpled work boot. 
I rubbed my finger along its jaw. 
Tried subtracting the gristled 
windpipe, the necklace of ants. 
Added fur to the leathered face. 
Zeroes still blanked the eye sockets, 
the tongue lolling like a pointer. 
Across the street, in kitchens 

dressed for the latest holiday, 

families were lifting careful spoonfuls 
of gravy. I was doing just enough 


to keep them happy, a few hours 

in the cold each week, cursory hellos, 
all for three-and-a-half cents per paper 
per forever, collected myself. 


Lance Larsen 
Why LO Wang? 


(needless) 
Apologies 

set me spinning... 
What spawned 
your concern? 


After all- 

this was our game 

(and I was doing so well) 

I thought we’d laugh a while, 
maybe exchange words in passing. 


but maybe you believed... 
No, of course not 
(How could you have?) 


And if you ever laid eyes 
on this, I do believe 
I would lose all respect 


-for myself. 


Q. Woodward 
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We never talk anymore.” 

“You say that as if we 
once did,” she replied. 

Well, we did, and then 
you...” He couldn’t finish his 
sentence. 

And then I what?” 

You know what I’m 
talking about...him,” he said 
the word with such contempt 
in his voice she couldn’ t help 
but get angry. 

What about him?! He’s a 
wonderful guy.” 

And I’m not?” 

I’m not saying anything 
like that at all, it’s just that 
he’s sO...S0...” 

He’s so not me. I under- 
stand. Only a fool couldn’t 
see why you like him. He’s 
got everything I don’t.” 

Give it a rest,” she said. 
“You've got plenty of great 
qualities, and any girl would 
give an arm and a leg to be 
with you. 

Any girl but you, that is.” 

He had her there. 


by Q. Woodward 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH SUNSTONE 'S ELBERT EUGENE PECK 


Feucity HAMILTON 


unstone was created in 
S 1974 by a group of 

students, not much unlike 
ourselves, as a student journal 
with the purpose of studying 
Mormonism. They were young 
members of the LDS church who 
wanted to “attract the best efforts 
of young Latter-day Saints who, 
true to the faith that their fathers 
have cherished, will raise the 
questions, pursue the discussions 
and bear the witness worthy of a 
living faith that is both intellectu- 
ally vigorous and spiritually 
discerning...Sunstone is an 
expression of faith in the commit- 
ment, insight and integrity of 
youth—and the working of God 
among them” (Scott Kenney, 
Sunstone, Winter 1975, page 7). 
Whether or not you agree that the 
editors have fulfilled this lofty 
goal, they began Sunstone , in 
part, for us— the youth of the 
church, who as we grow, cause 
the church to grow with us. 

Now, twenty-one years later, 
Elbert Eugene Peck is the editor 
and publisher. He has been in that 
position for nine years now. He 
graduated from BYU with the 
intention of being a city planner. 
While he was at BYU, he edited 
the Seventh East Press, which is a 
precursor to Student Review. 
While the Seventh East Press 
didn’t last very long, Sunstone 
has,.and will continue to, as long 
as there are people like Elbert 
Peck who continue to believe in it 
and in its importance to the 
Mormon community. I recently 
had the opportunity to sit down 
with Elbert for a few minutes and 
interview him about some of his 
thoughts on Sunstone. 

Q: Why did you become 
involved with Sunstone to begin 
with? 

A: Because I was the editor of 
the Seventh East Press, and while 
editing that newspaper I got to 
know the editors of Sunstone. I 
started reading the magazine. And 
because I was doing Seventh East 
Press, I became interested in 
Mormon history and the players 
in the Mormon scholarly commu- 
nity, and that leads one to 
Sunstone. It was natural, then, for 
Sunstone editor Peggy Fletcher, to 
offer me a job. 

Q: What do you want 
Sunstone to accomplish? 

A: I think Sunstone publishes 
some very important articles that 
contribute to our understanding of 
what it means to be a Mormon in 
the late twentieth century. 
Through fiction and poetry, and 
through its history and contempo- 
fary issues articles, it makes an 


* important contribution. However, 


I think the most important role 
Sunstone plays, is in the very fact 
that it is an independent forum for 
the discussion of Mormonism— 
where people, without censure, 
without comments, can authenti- 
cally share their experieciice, their 
research, their opinions, in a 
reasoned, intelligent discussion. 
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Having that forum is important 
for modern Mormonism, and 
Sunstone is one of the places 
where it occurs. Because 
Sunstone is where it is, it creates 
the space where other forums can 
also exist—sometimes in re- 
sponse to Sunstone, sometimes 
just because Sunstone’s existence 
gives people the permission to 
make their own forum. Such 
independent discussion in 
Mormonism is crucial to a 
healthy, living religion. 

Q: I read an article a while 
ago, which you wrote, about 
engaging the conversation in the 
foyer. Is that what Sunstone tries 
to do, to bring the conversation 
from the foyer onto paper? 

A: Yes. My metaphor of the 
foyer was to explain Sunstone’s 
role vis-a-vis the institutional’ 
church. Sunstone is a part of our 
religious community, just like the 


y, freewheeling discussions that 


happen in the foyer of the church 
are part of the religious commu- 
nity: they are essential to what we 
are about as a community, they 
help the binding of hearts and the 
informal sharing of information 
and speculative thinking. Yet 
there is a tension between what 
happens in the foyer and the 
institutional church. If you are 
chatting in the foyer during 
Sunday School and the bishop 
walks by—he’s a little nervous 
about what you are doing, 
although he does it, too, on 
occasion. He did it before he was 
bishop and he will do it after he is 
released. But such unscripted, 
open discussion is crucial to the 
social bonding that happens in the 
church. Still you don’t want the 
same kind of conversations that 
happen in the foyer to be 
preached over the pulpit in the 
chapel—that is the role of the 
institutional church. But they are 
both essential to a lively, healthy 
community and are the same 
people who chat in the foyer and 
preach over the pulpit. Sunstone is 
kind of a formalized group of 


, those freewheeling, independent 


foyer discussions. And, too, for 
the most part, people who 
converse in the Sunstone foyer are 
also active participants in the 
chapel. I think students need to 
get hooked into that independent 
Mormon conversation and by 
reading Sunstone and coming to 


an 


the symposiums dey can sort of 
join-in on the grand discussion of 
Mormonism which is happening 
in the church. 

Q: Does it seem like there are 
fewer young people getting 
involved in Sunstone and Mor- 
mon studies? 

A: It’s hard to say, people 
always make that comment—they 
talk about the graying of Sunstone 
or the graying of the Mormon 
History Association. I suspect, 
though, that it has always been the 
case, that there haven’t been 
many young students. Particularly 
if we are talking about under- 
graduates. Sunstone was orga- 
nized primarily by graduate 
students at Berkeley, and some 
undergraduates at BYU; but by 
and large, they were graduate 
students. The same was true of 
Dialogue. 

The Mormon church, for 
whatever reasons, does not raise 
questioning youth. Partly that is 
because of our correlated way of 
teaching. We teach people 
answers rather than questions; and 
Mormonism, by its nature, as a 
religion, says, “here are the 
answers to the world’s problems.” 
It’s only when you get a little 
more life under your belt and 


you're in graduate school that you. 


do critical questioning of your 
religious life. When you ve lived 
life a little more as a parent and as 
an adult, then you see that 
everything is not so black and 
white; then you start seeing the 
ambiguity and shades of gray. 
Then a magazine like Sunstone 
appeals to you because of the 
kinds of issues it explores. For 
many Mormons, that happens 
later in life. It’s really sad that 
there aren’t that many youth— 
teenagers, late teenagers, and 
college undergraduates—who are 
questioning. But we don’t teach 
them to question. 

Q: What do you think people 
think of Sunstone? 

A: Of course, different people 
think different things. Most 
people don’t think of Sunstone at 
all; if you ask most people at 
church, they have never heard of 
it. That is the largest percentage. 
Then there are people who have 
never seen it or read it, but who 
have very strong opinions about it 
and they say, “they are apostates,” 
and “they are attacking the 


like them.” Of course, there are 
people who have read it who have 
those same opinions. There are 
other people who say, “Sunstone 
is for people who have an 
intellectual bent and like to 
explore questions, but that’s not 
for me,” which I think is ‘a much 
more healthy, adult approach. 
Then there is the very small 
minority in the church who 
actually read Sunstone. Sunstone 
has about 10,000 subscribers of 
the adult, educated, Mormon 
population in the United States. 
Ten thousand is a very, very small 
number, but that is okay. In many 
religions , a magazine like 
Sunstone is only read by the 
clergy. Here is a lively, vibrant 
part of Mormonism for people 
who want to be involved in that 
expansive discussion. I don’t 
think Sunstone goes against the 
church, but it is willing to 
honestly ask questions. In spite of 
its reputation, there are vastly 
more articles that people would 
call “faith promoting” than what 
people would call “faith destroy- 
ing.” I think they are looking at 
some of our assumptions and 
saying, “that may not be true or 
true in the way we always 
thought.” 

Q: Where do you think 
Sunstone is taking Mormonism? 

A: I don’t think Sunstone is 
taking Mormonism anywhere. 
The movements that are taking 
Mormonism places, like the 
internationalization of the church, 
are so broad and independent of 
whatever Sunstone is about, 
Sunstone isn’t taking Mormonism 
anywhere. 

Probably where Mormonism is 


taking Sunstone is to’a larger 


population base. As the church 
grows and becomes more edu- 
cated, more people are going to 
subscribe to Sunstone, but it will 
always be a small educated elite 
in the church who read and 
discuss Sunstone. Some things 
that Sunstone talks about will 
have an effect on the church, _ 
some have already because people 
read it and say, “yéah, that is a 
problem, we should address it,” or 
“yeah, that is a good idea, let’s 
implement it.” But that isn’t the 
role of Sunstone, it isn’t a lobbyist 
to the Brethren for reform. It is an 
independent forum for discussion, 


and in that sense it isn’t trying to 
take the Church anywhere, other 
than to say, let’s have a discus- 
sion of Mormonism. : 

An independent forum is 
important for several reasons— 
first of all, the church should not 
be seen as sponsoring any ideas 
that aren’t part of its core mission. 
So people need to be able to talk 
about ideas without worrying 
whether or not this: idea is church- 
endorsed. That independence is a 
service to the institutional church; 
it frees it from having to worry 
about presumed endorsement, 
which is a major problem at 
BYU. It is hard for some profes- 
sors to speak their own mind 


_because they will worry that 


someone will think that the 
church approves of their idea. 
That is crazy—open expression 


_ and discussion of ideas is what a 


university is about, and that is 
why you need independence. 

We also need independent 
forums:so that people can, with 
authenticity, share their experi- 
ences and their ideas. There is a 
big difference between reading a 
testimony that is printed in 
Sunstone, where the person says, 
“I didn’t believe this, and I 
doubted this, and I still have 
many doubts, but this is what I 
now believé and why.” You know 
that person is speaking to you 
completely honestly. When you 
read an article in the Ensign, it 
has been edited and correlated; 
the individual journey is dimin- _ 
ished by the institutional need to ~ 
promote the ideal. I don’t fault the . 
church for holding up an ideal - 
model; but I do find a lack of 
individual genuineness in much of 
its materials. There needs to be 
someplace where people can be 


- completely honest. Sunstone is 


one such place; it’s the believably. 
honest conversation in the 
lobby, not the chapel sermons. 
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-the#eal problem facing the world today (and probably always will be), more 
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Elton A. Hall is an instructor of philosophy at Moorpark College in Moorpark, 
California. He received his B.A. in philosophy at Occidental College in Los 
Angeles, and his M.A. (also in philosophy) from the University of California at 
Santa Barbara, in August 1965. He has taught at Moorhead State University, 
California State University at Fresno, Oxnard College, Ventura College, Kings 
River College, Santa Barbara City Coltege, and at Moorpark College. His 
areas of interest include analytic philosophy, Oriental philosophies, Plato and 
Neoplatonism, comparative religions, and social problems. He has published 
numerous articles on philosophy and comparative religions. . 

While attending Oxnard College, I took several classes from Mr. Hall. I 
found him very tolerant and thoughtful. I was impressed with how he treated 
students from all backgrounds, creeds, and races. Knowing he could make 
insightful observations about our BYU culture, I conducted this interview in 
October 1994. _ , 

I feel we have a unique educational situation at BYU: on the one hand we 
can bring religion into any discussion without any negative repercussions, but 
the monoreligious hegemony of our community carries with it certain disadvan- 
tages. This interview attempts to highlight areas where we can be more aware 
of fhe. benefits and drawbacks of our religious and cultural commonalties. 


uféxperiénce, have you noticed a difference in students who operate 
istinct moral basis versus students who do not? 


erjous (and therefore interesting) questions are difficult to answer. This 
because of the key concept “operate.” Some students claim a 


distinct mgtal basi§, either by identifying with a moral tradition, or by asserting 
some arc! ‘nic moral principle, such as the Golden Rule, or “Do whatever 
you like ou don’t hurt others,” “You have to look out for yourself,” 


or whatever. To idéntify with some distinct moral basis and to operate from that 
basis are, of course, quite different things. In 25 years of teaching, I have met 
confused students, thoughtful students, and students who thought they were one 
or the other (and were not), but I have never met a student who had no moral 
basis whatsoever. ; 
A little careful observation reveals, however, that some students who identify 
_ with a particular moral basis do not seem to operate from that basis, and that 
some shy away from such claims and, in fact, operate from a clear moral basis. 
Students who operate from a distinct moral basis are different. They can deal 
with a number of issues more readily than students who have no clear moral 
starting point. In fact, what might be an involved issue for someone without a 
clear moral basis might not even be an issue for someone rooted in a moral 
understanding of the world. 
Every worldview and attitude within oneself is both liberating and limiting. 
Without some clear moral basis, it is hard to see how one.could learn from 
~ experience. On the other hand, a clearly defined moral point of view can limit 
one’s views of what others are doing and what is possible in human experience. 
There is a price to pay for having no defined moral basis, but there is also a price 
to pay for having one. That’s the way life is. 
Then there are those who identify with some clear moral basis, often through 
- identifying with some religious tradition, but who never spiritually grapple with 
that tradition. They become moral automata who make little effort to understand 
the significance of a moral principle or rule, and so they go through morally and 
socially accepted motions, but they cannot be said to be moral in any interesting 
sense of the word. If the danger for morally rootless people is moral confusion 
and pointless action, the danger for people growing up in a religious tradition is 
that they think they understand it when they have never put forth the effort to 
gain any understanding at all. Ignorance within the various moral traditions is 


not in any simple way. Students who confess some religious 
; have: ¥iany different reasons for doing so, and those reasons affect 
is ome have thoughtfully chosen a religious standpoint. Some 
#ith it and know nothing else. Others are clinging to some 
ip their egos and may become fanatical in their alleged faith. 
At the same time, people may reject religious traditions for all the same reasons— 
lack of understanding, fear, etc. 
The fact that someone confesses a religious preference tells you almost 
nothing about them. True, we associate some traditions with certain clusters of 
concepts and activities. We associate LDS with strong family values, for 
instance, and Catholics with veneration of saints, Zen with the martial arts 
mt (which are not Zen, of course), Protestants with rejection of hierarchies, Islam 
with universal brotherhood, and so on. But on the individual level, confessing a 
religious preference only gives clues to the religious and spiritual vocabulary a 
"person might understand. It tells you nothing about the character, development, 
depth, attitudes, interests, goals or the destiny of an individual in this world. If it 
Ps were otherwise, then all we would have to do is look for the religious preference 
_ that results in no deceit, dishonesty, ugliness, or other flaw. The truth is that 


le gins 


| people of every preference engage in evil as well as good. So confession of 


_ religious preference is not very revealing by itself. Coupled with observation of 
conduct (thought, word, and deed, as the Zoroastrians would say), it can of 
_copsse say a lot. 


a do morals play in teaching? How do they affect curriculum, 
of material, assignments, grading? 


“moral” in the broad sense of “values which govern conduct” including professional 
porals play a fundamental role in teaching. A teacher must have integrity and a 
not just what one might like to think is the truth). He or she must be fair- 
as and to students. A teacher must have the courage to speak the truth, 
this is the real meaning of academic freedom. He or she must cultivate 
wisdom, that is, the attempt to do or say the right thing in the right place at the right time. A teacher 
must be dedicated to the educational process, to the discipline taught, and to students, which means 
dedication to the process of growth, maturation, and creative discovery. If this sounds like a modern 
version of the Platonic virtues, it is. Respect for the student is primary. Without it, teaching 
becomes indoctrination. 

A teacher needs to combine great and loving concern for the development of students with a 
certain critical distance, which the Buddhists call viraga, detachment, and Meister Eckhart called the 
chief of virtues, disinterestedness. This requirement is not very different from the requirement of 


people who are in love with one another-they must care 
MOorALIty IN 


deeply for the beloved but also allow the beloved the 
freedom to grow in his or her own way. (This, by the 
EDUCATION: AN 
INTERVIEW WITH 


way, is why real love is always painful, however joyous 
it might be.) 

The curriculum should contain three elements: 1) 
what teachers are convinced students need in order to 
grow and become autonomous individuals, 2) what 
disciplines the modem world requires for an understand- 
ing of our times, and 3) what students want and need 
from their points of view. Teachers cannot twist 
curricula to suit their own preconceptions. 

Teachers must strive for objectivity as an ideal, 
remembering always that one falls short of it no matter 
how great the effort. Grading must be based on growth 
and performance-period. The student who is making 
progress must be given credit. The student who does well also must get credit. Teachers must 
suppress preferences and preconceptions as much as possible. But students should never be graded 
on their own views, however distasteful, and it would be a great evil to grade students on character 
’ived by a teacher or anyone else. 
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It is not a teacher’s job to indoctrinate students into one or another ethical system or 


Al € 
to impose a pafticular moral viewpoint on them. A teacher must both teach and show in his or her 
conduct that uding moral values, are important. Human beings live in a universe of 
significance, . To pretend that we do not is not only false, it is corrosive of the quality of 
our inner ang . (Curiously, even an existentialist like Albert Camus, who declared the 
universe absiird, piace value on it, albeit a value many would find very peculiar. Nonetheless, to 


recognize something as absurd is to claim to have discerned its real value.) 

But to teach the importance of values is quite different from teaching particular values. To say, 
“You need a moral basis for your life,” is not to say, “You should be LDS, or Muslim, or atheist 
humanist.” Teachers have to think out the difference between saying “Having values is important” 
and being able to clearly explain why, and saying “You should have this value,” which will make 
sense only if the student already has other values which connect with this one. To do less than this is 
to fail:as a teacher, whatever the subject he or she teaches. 


thik that our educational system (meaning the American educational system) encourages 
ent? If not, then what changes would you like to see in it? 


onal system fails to encourage moral development, though fortunately students 
develop moréfly in spite of education’s failures. It fails because our educational system is weak in 
teaching studéiaits to think. Memorizing, cramming for exams, learning by rote, passing innumerable 
i ghort-answer quizzes, repetition—all these may serve some purpose, but learning 


The failure in the educational system results from teachers who came out of the very system that 
needggepair. Many teachers have mastered their subjects through methods which do not teach how 
to tink, They need to develop reflective, analytic, and synthetic methods and modes of thought. 


responsibilities lie with administration? 


tion has the grave moral duty of supporting the educational process. This means 

mic freedom (as already characterized) and focusing on the primary reason for 

th and maturation, learning life skills, developing values of one’s own choice, and 

it: $0ciety. Other activities, from fund-raisers to paperwork, are justifiable only in 
tal purpose. 

Adminigtaiéi$ até people, and so they are tempted by cowardice, usually as it appears in the 
political arena. As administrators, however, they have voluntarily and knowingly undertaken the 
duty of upholding and furthering the educational process, and they must be judged on that basis 
alone. 

Like teachers, administrators came through an educational system which I judge harshly, and 
they have succumbed to the same weaknesses I find in many teachers: lack of courage in supporting 
the educational process and lack of critical thinking skills...but, just as many teachers do not deserve 
these criticisms, many administrators deserve exemption. They do a difficult job, and some do it 
very well. 

You have to know your own values, why you have them, and why others could have other values 
and yet possess integrity, if you are going to deal with others fairly and do your job well. Neither 
students, teachers, nor administrators can avoid this basic reality without peril to themselves and 
others. 
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The idea for this article came from an assignment in a 
class where we had to go “in depth” on a religion or a topic 
within religion. I interviewed a friend’s boyfriend, who 
was visiting from New York. He is Jewish, and has led 
quite an interesting life with his faith. 

Simon grew up in Park Slope, a section of Brooklyn, 
New York. His parents—an Irish Catholic mother and a 
Jewish father—were from New York and married in 1966. 
The fact that his parents belonged to different religions 
posed no problem. Moreover, after the Six-Day War from 
June 6-12, 1967, Simon’s mother converted to Judaism. 
But his father was not particularly religious, therefore his 
mother brought most of the religion into the home. Simon 
grew up with a somewhat lenient background in Reform 
Judaism. 

At fifteen, he trashed everything and 
decided that organized religion was,the 
cause of evil in the world. He hung out 
with his friends, discussed existentialism, 
and took some drugs. But he was still slightly 
different from his friends because of his 
religious background. He had one friend, Jonah, 
from a similar background, who asked him about 
Judaism and wanted Simon to explain and help him 
understand it. Simon did, and in helping Jonah he 
became curious about Judaism again. When he was a 
senior in high school he began to go to synagogue in 
his neighborhood. It was a Reform synagogue 
which couldn’t afford its own Rabbi so they got 
one to come from the Lubavitch group in 
Crown Heights. The Lubavitch group is a 
somewhat lenient Hasidic group. They 
proselytize among other Jews, so they were 
happy to have their Rabbi go to this group 
of Reform Jews. This Rabbi asked if 
anyone wanted to go to Crown Heights 
and join the Lubavitchers. 

Simon decided to go with him to Crown Heights, but 
didn’t actually join the Lubavitchers for another year. 
However, within that year he had put off college and was 
studying in a yeshiva in Crown Heights. After that year 
was over, he considered attending Yeshiva University. He 
decided not to because in his eyes, they were “on the way 
out” of Judaism and he was just beginning to get into it. So 
he went to study in Morristown, New Jersey for a year. He 
liked it and decided to stay for another year. The second 
year he had gained access to the “upstairs.” The people in 
the upstairs had studied Judaism for their entire lives and 
spoke only Yiddish. Since Simon did not speak the 
language yet, he mainly listened and learned from the 
others. Eventually he learned Yiddish and everything else 
they had been studying. In addition, during this time his 
appearance began changing into that of the most orthodox 
Jews. As a result of his dedication, the group chose him to 
go on a “mission” to Los Angeles and teach the children 
there. As he put it, his missionary charge was to work with 
kids who thought “skateboards, movies: yeah.” He taught 
them, “skateboards: no, movies: no, Torah: yes, studying: 
yes. eee 
During this time, Simon’s doubts reemerged and 
affected his religious outlooks. He was the yeshiva 
librarian and read books on mysticism and things that had 
become part of the faith, but that in his more rational mind 
didn’t make a lot of sense. In September of that year he 
went home for the holidays. When all of his friends and 
people from the yeshiva were celebrating with the Rebbe, 
he went home and talked to his mother. He also decided 
not to go back to LA, but to stay in New York. He went 
into a deep depression at that time and became steadily less 
and less religious 
until he wasn’t 
even attending 
synagogue 
anymore. His 
appearance 
changed again 
during this time. 
He shaved his 
beard and began 
dressing in 
“regular” clothes 
again. Simon 
applied to college 
and was accepted 
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to Columbia. It has taken him a while, but he has been able 
to do more of the rituals now and finally can attend 
synagogue again. Based on his experiences he made a 
point-that I think reflects the feelings of many Jews—that it 
is a really good thing the orthodox school doesn’t have a 
monopoly on Judaism but that there is a liberal strain. 


he feels that 
would never go 
and/or be able to 


Otherwise, 
many people 
to synagogue 


consider them- selves Jews. 
Simon went into detail about rational- 
ism and mysticism in -_ Judaism and how they 
both affected him. The mysticism that many 
people connect with day- Y_ to-day Judaism really 


bothered him. He said thatthe non-rationalist thought has 
completely dominated the religious culture for a long time. 
Even though many people are rationalist, they still have to 
“tow the line” about mysticism. Simon was attracted to 
mysticism while learning and studying in the yeshivas, 
both in Crown Heights and in Morristown. While he still 
believed in Judaism, the rationalist Maimonides made 
more sense to him that the mystic Zohar. Maimonides was 
a completely orthodox, logical thinker. Through his Guide 
to the Perplexed, Maimonides attempted to explain some 
intricacies of the religion from a rational standpoint. 
However, he was burned by the very orthodox. Zohar, a 
mystic, was instantly canonized by the people as obviously 
true and was said to have come from the time of Abraham. 
Simon had a difficult time accepting mysticism Over 
rationalism and eventually gave up on understanding the 
dichotomy. He couldn’t understand how a religion based 
on thinking and with so many intelligent, otherwise 
rational people could suspend logic. Simon explained that 
this need to accept mysticism brought about a very 
reactionary way of accepting things without thinking. 

I asked Simon to clarify some of the differences in 
thinking about the Torah. He explained that the written and 
oral Torahs were two halves of a whole. The oral Torah 
comes from Moses, he was shown everything in 40 days 


She's everything you ever wanted in a woman. 


and nights—all the details of Jewish law, thought, and 
everything else you could think of. The written Torah 
consists of Brief notes on the complexity of the laws. It is 
till in a state of change as Rabbis can amend it. Rabbis 
clarify the written Torah’s vague laws, fill in blanks, and 
expound on the complexities of the more difficult parts. 
And even though the Rabbi is writing it, his words are 
considered to have been received by Moses. The written - 
Torah constantly changes as opinions are often rejected. 
Rejected commentaries are preserved, however, because 
they still tell about the Torah. The Talmud or the oral law 
contains arguments on why some commentaries are better 
than others. Different Rabbis have different views on the 
commentaries. Still, with all of the differences in thought, 


modern orthodoxy still believes that the Torah was written - 


by God and revealed through Moses. 
There are also different methods of 

interpreting the Torah. In the first, you 
basically read what is there. For example, it 
says they took a steer to sacrifice. So that is 
the law—you take a steer to sacrifice. The 
subsequent methods of interpretation get increas- 
ingly more advanced. The next few deal with 
reading and inferring from the text what the law 
“really” means. For example, if in one place it says to 
take.a steer to sacrifice, and in another, it says to kill a 
steer early in the morning, then you can infer that 
before you take the steer to sacrifice, you kill it early 
in the morning. That now becomes the law. 
Moreover, there are ways to infer from subtleties 


comparisons between laws. Spelling and - 
diction complicate the process. Minor — 
spelling errors cause controversy as some 
scholars substitute problematic words that 
give new meaning to a text. 

Simon also discussed how Jews see the priesthood. 
They affirm that is comes from Aaron and was passed 


through generations until Jethro, the Middionite priest. But: 


in Judaism there is no real priesthood as an institution, but 
what institution there is did start with Aaron. At that time 
the Jews relegated responsibilities on a purely pragmatic 
level, because the group had grown too big. Originally the 
responsibilities laid with the firstborn, but.were subse- 
quently given to the tribe of Levi. Within the tribe of Levi 
one family was to be priests and the rest were to assist in 
building temples and doing the sacrifices. Although 
everyone can do sacrifices—Melchizedek, Noah, Adam, all 
made sacrifices (although not necessarily by Jewish law)— 
only the Levites can do the sacrifices according to Jewish 
law. 2 

Simon’s struggles with orthodoxy and involvement in 
his religion bring to mind:some of the difficulties many 
Mormons feel when told that reading or listening to 
something is wrong. From the beginning he humorously 
informed me that if you got two Jews together, then you ~ 
will have three opinions, so this discussion was not to be 
taken as completely true Jewish doctrine. The same applies 
to Mormonism. ” :. two people on this campus will have 
the same opinions on exactly what is orthodox or not, or 
what is completely right or completely wrong. There are — 
many ways of looking at the same issue; the conclusion — 
you reach will depend on your own thoughts and ideas, as_ 
well as what other people say. This whole article and 
interview serve to remind us that, in the end, religion is a 
completely personal thing that no one can interpret for _ 
another. s 
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a third law from two vague laws. There are rules. . 
for applying the laws to another law, and for — 
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~ BERKELEY — Researchers in the school of political science at the BYU's Unofficial Magazine for 10 Years 


University of California at Berkeley have uncovered new facts to 
support an astounding new discovery. George Furt, head of the research 
facilities said that "new irrefutable evidence that has recently come to 


Recruitment Meeting: © 
our attention clearly shows that everyone is wrong." This amazing 


: : , TUESDAY, 28th * 7:00pm Brimhall Atrium: 
breakthrough will clearly have serious worldwide repercussions. Furt 


later suggested that "everyone change their views immediately because == ee 
_ everything anyone has thought up to this point is wrong. We are “And Zabad begat Ephlial. f and Ephlal 
Seen Ce Ee ee aches begat Obed, And Obed begat Jehu, and 
what was fr ° 2 
ae ti go - - : Jehu begat Azariah, And Azariah begat 
Helez, and Helez begat Eleasah, and 
Eleasah begat Sisamai”_ | Chronicles 2:37-40 
This is Janna Kimball's favorite ye y 
scripture because she's about to 
have a baby and she's going to 
name it either Zabad or Sisamai. 
Janna is: eA freshman 


e from Parowan, Utah 
¢ majoring in beef science 


2,784 people accused 
~_ PROVO — Chris Holton appeared in the Brigham Young Univer- . 

sity Standards Office early yesterday morning and began to accuse 
people. His accusation session ran until late last night and he has said 
he hopes to continue today. Standards officials took the names of each 
of those accused and began expulsions soon after Holton arrived 
yesterday moming. "This is a major breakthrough for-us" exclaimed 
Robert Davis, head of BYU Standards Office. 
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e Pizza Hut 
_ ¢ BYU Athletics 
e BYU Theatre 
¢ Cougareat 
e Park City Ski Area 
e Sounds Easy Video 
e The Palace 
e The Station 
e Little Caesar's 
¢ 100s More in Provo 
and Salt Lake 


"371-8400. 
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’S FUNEST WALK-IN TREASURE CHEST ! 


UNBURIED | TREASURES ! 


BE CREATIVE... Our 
Vintage Clothing 


against the wall and spread 'em", this is 
that delightful whoodunit game from your 
formative years, with a tasty Provo twist... 
pick a suspect, a location, and a murder 
weapon for hours of Family Home 
Evening fun, anytime! CONTINUED... 


to a metalsmith and had him 
create a copy of the brass plates 
made out of zinc. Then we melted 
down the brass plates for jewelry, 
all the while fooling father into 
thinking that the plates of zinc 
were the plates of brass. 

And it came to pass that Nephi 
U. was about to finish with its 
first year and hence we were 
commanded to talk to a bishop 
and receive a writ on clay, 
approving us for another year. 
Hence I went and talked to this 
bishop and told him what he 
wanted to hear and did receive 
that writ and thus I am not forced 
to attend Zarahemla U. The sons 
of Mosiah too are excellent liars 
and received their writs and it 
came to pass that we decided to 
rent a hut together and move out 
of our fathers’ huts. 

And it came to pass that we 
grew special exotic herbs and 
plants in our backyard, and did 
toil with souring fruits for our 


. benefit and we did continually 
» || order takeout maize from Little 


Zorams across the street. And 
women aplenty did visit and toil 
in our hut, working diligently to 


| please us. And we did string 


acacia leafs over our hut roof and 


did call our house the brotherhood ~~ 
' of Laman. Hence we began to 


study our brethren the Lamanites 
at the LRC to learn what exotic 
intoxicants they did use and 
possess. And I took it upon 
myself to create a Gay and 
Lesbian Alliance, even though I 
wasn’t gay or lesbian and did go 
out all the days of Spring Break 
convincing the youth of Nephi U. 
to turn gay or lesbian. And this 
did displease father. And after 
that little romp in good fun I did 
work with the brotherhood of 
Laman in creating an under- 
ground journal and did study 
predominantly the works of Saul. 
And it came to pass that one — 
day I and the sons of Mosiah were 
smoking on some of that plant 


and we did pass out and when we 


awoke our house was on fire so 
we fled and lost all our posses- 


' sions. And it came to pass that 


my father did come down to the 
burning embers of our house and 
did scold me and commanded me 
to write this stupid journal, so that 
my posterity may be able to 
reflect on the lessons that I have 
learned here at Nephi U. And it 
came to pass that my father did 
say with much vexation that I had 
better straighten up or an angel 
would strike me down. Whatever. 

And so it is with much regret 
that I waste my time scribbling 
this message daily on these zinc 
plates. 
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CONTINUED... 


WANTING IT 


“It paid the bills,” I said. 

“They don’t want my brain,” 
Sue said. 

Sue had started turning down 
jobs. She drove me into work, went 
to the library, and watched cable. 

She met me on the stoop. Cap- 
tain Don sat next to her, manicuring 
his nails with Sue’s orange nail file. 
“How was work, honey?” he said. 

We went to Chabela’s. Don 
talked about his marriages, Beth 
from Salem, Jill from Louisville, 
and Veronica from Van Nuys. He 
said he was still married to Veronica 
but she was in San Bernadino, train- 
ing to be acourt reporter. Sue’s face 
was deep in the Chronicle. She was 
dripping salsa on Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali. 

I looked behind me. Don was in 
the street doing windshields. 
“Honey, it’s a business, like any 
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other,” Sue said. 
I came home late from my third 
y of filing inactive accounts at 
the Federal Reserve Bank. Sue had 
the phone on one shoulder and was 
rubbing car wax into the legs of the 
recliner. She bent her head back- 
wards and said, “I’m on hold.” 

I looked at the recliner. Sue 
looked back at her job, then back at 
me. “I saw this on ‘Furniture on the 
Mend,’ The Learning Channel.” 

I picked up the squeeze bottle 
and sniffed. 

“Just don’t touch the couch,” I 
said. 

Pecans came in the mail from 
Sue’s parents. “Happy Early 
Thanksgiving,” the card read. They 
grew them on twenty-two acres in 
Hurricane, Utah. Sue and I sat on 
the floor in front of the couch. Clear 
bags of Qualofill had replaced the 
worn. cushions. Sue had a wooden 
cutting board 
between her 
legs and a bowl 
of pecan shells 
to her left. 

“If we were 
married,” I 
said, “you 
wouldn’ tbe us- 
ing a brick.” 

“Huh?” 

“Stainless 
steelnutcracker 


sets are very popular wedding gifts.” 

‘Tm getting a clean enough 
break here;” she said. 

“Did you ever thank your par- 
ents?” 

“Let’s find Captain Don,” Sue 
said, brushing pecan carnage off 
the underside of the red brick. A 
dull silver plaque commemorated 
Hinckley Dodge’s seventy-five 
years of service to the community. 

Don was around the comer, out- 
side Ben and Jerry’s. He had ice 
cream in a paper cup the size of a 
shot glass. He was blowing his nose 
into his free hand. 

“Cut that out,” Sue said. “You 


want people to think you’reabum?” - 


“What you gotthere?” Don said. 
He stretched his head over Sue’s 
paper bag. 

“Pecans,” Sue said, holding them 
to his nose. 

“Never in your life.” 

“What you got there?” I said. 

“Chunky Monkey,” Don said. 
“Can you believe that shit?” 

“Say, Captain,” I said, “what do 
you know about furniture?” 

Sue cracked my arm with the 
bag of pecans. Hard, wrinkled balls 
bounced on the sidewalk, making a 
raining sound. Pedestrians jumped 
out of the way, dodging the stam- 


“Let’s go, Captain,” Sue said. 
She took his ice cream and his arm 


‘and turned her back to me. They 


tumed the comer. 


I didn’t wait. I went back to the 
stoop and read the sidewalk across 
the street. Melinda had written back 
and forth with someone named 
Travis—she in blue again, Travis in 
white. “Travis likes girls and I have 


proof.” “Melinda likes girls and I 


have proof.” “lama girl, dumbass.” 
The sun was almost gone. I was 


* thirsty. 


Sue found meat The Sugar Shack 
on my eighth longneck and walked 
me back. She put on coffee and we 


’ showered. The curtain stuck to my 


leg. “It’s like a damn bowling alley 
in here,” I said. Sue reached around 
me and grabbed up the shampoo 
bottles from the tub floor. She 
walked through the curtain and out 
the door. I followed, squeezing my 
arms, eyes shut. Sue was at the 
window. Her naked body evapo- 
tated in the blue street light. She 
dumped the bottles out onto the 
street. They hit with hollow sounds 
and began rolling down towards the 
Bay. They disappeared into the dark, 
nipping at the taillights of aLincoln 
Continental. She turned to me. 

In the morning I had a new as- 
signment at an art gallery in the 
Mission district. They made me 
wear a security outfit, every shade 
of blue polyester and a plastic gun 
in aNaugahyde holster. The art was 
African-American, mostly jagged 
tribal emblems or slave mothers 
with generous hands. It beat filing 
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carbon copies, but I came home 
with my knees down around my 
socks. 

Sue and Don were waiting on 
the stoop. Sue was mouthing words 
out for Don. He held a copy of 
Penthouse Forum between the two 
of them. 

“Out of National Geographic?” 
I said. 

“This was all I could find in the 
apartment,” Sue said. 

“What's for eats?” I said. 

“Edwardo’s?” 

“Anda case of Bud Light for 


-me,” Captain Don said. 


“Since when are ‘you car J 
“Since you are.” 

“You go get it then.” 

Don flipped up the bill on his 


cap like abike courier’s and skipped _ 


away with my money. I prayed for 
him to not come back. _ 

“Does he even know where 
Edwardo’s is?” I said. 

Sue slapped my knee with an 
open palm. “He’s lived here for 15 
years,” she said. Her hand bounced 
as I tightened my thigh. On the 
stoop across the street, the girl Sue 
said was Melinda held hands witha 
curly-headed boy wearing an ar-' 
gyle sweater that showed his wrists. 
She saw me looking, kissed the boy 
on the cheek, and went inside, He 
stared at me, as though I could ex- 
plain what had just happened. 

Don came back pushing a tired 
shopping cart. The pizza was slid- 
ing around on the wire floor of the 
cart and the case of beer was bal- 
ancing in the child’s seat. 


Sue screamed like acartoon cat. _ 


“T got us the ‘homeless dis- 
count’,” Don said, “‘a large for the 
size of a medium.” 

“You mean ‘price’,”’ I said. 

Sue and Don left most of Bud 
Light for me. Sue asked Don about 
freeways and shelters and health 
care. Don kept making her laugh. 
He said he used to be called The 


a. 


Human Jukebox.Ifellasleeponthe — 


stoop to Don singing: 


The kid, the kid, the kid’s gotta ; 


have it 

The kid, the kid, the kid’s gotta 
have it 

ok Ko 


I woke up smelling the clock 


tadio. The rednumbers made clouds 


inside my eyes. I pushed it away 
and focused. 11:15. A tip of Sue’s 
flannel sheets soaked in the Class of 
‘87 mug on the floor. The couch 
was pushed to the middle of the 
front room. Sue had finished uphol- 


stering the cushions in bright tartan _ 


plaid broadcloth. The back was still 
a mustard-colored corduroy. Var- 
nished pecan shells studded the 
wooden ams and legs. Sue left an 


envelope on the right arm with a _ 


fifty in it. The note read: “Please 


ship the couch to my parents. Keep © 


the rest. Love, Sue.” 

I went outside and the car was 
gone. For good, I thought. Shadows 
sliced up the street. Where I was 


standing it was bright. Four flat- — 
faced kids Ihadn’t seen before were 


on the stoop, bending spoons on 


chocolate malt cups. Easy for them. 


I sat down next to them and opened 


my wallet. “You guys know ; 


Melinda?” I said. 


